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society. Accordingly, the rule by which every conflict
between norms is to be decided reads as follows:

' When norms of different orders contradict each other, that
one is to be preferred which serves the larger end: social
ends come before individual ends, and humanitarian ends
before social ends/

If, however, we take the notions 'social' and 'humani-
tarian/ the latter especially, in that wider sense in which the
history of manners and customs uses them, we shall mis-
understand this rule, and arrive at conclusions that are in flat
contradiction to its real meaning. The difference between
custom and morality is nowhere more evident than just here.1
Custom prepares the way for morality. It is replete with
moral ideas, but they are for the most part undeveloped,
or expressed in a form that merely gives a symbolic hint of
their deeper moral purpose. In particular, the immediate
objects even of the social and humanitarian ends prescribed
by custojn are often nothing but individual ends: the humani-
tarian idea behind them is indicated only by the way in
which they are sought. It is thus that the forms of social
courtesy express respect for one's fellow-men, and beneficence
shows a spirit of self-sacrifice for the sake^of one's neighbour,
irrespective of family and political ties. Thus all forms of
custom, even those which, like beneficence, are really moral
in their nature, are mere hints of the fundamental social and
humanitarian norms, not direct applications of them. When
they do, in addition, correspond to certain moral norms, the
latter always belong to a lower order of ends. For instance,
beneficence does reflect the idea of humanity, the duty of
sacrificing the individual to mankind at large; but the
beneficent act itself is an act of individual morality merely,
having an individual for its object Hence, it must yield
precedence to other and higher duties of a social or truly
1 Cf. above, Part I., chap, iii., pp. 156-7; 281-2.